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instincts, and which is so far the same in all men that all
the systems of law which have ever appeared among men
are, in certain grand features, alike. This we may call the
law-making power in men. Now anyone set to organize
a new community, if he had it in his power either to deliver
an elaborate and minute code of rules to the community,
or to increase indefinitely the law-making power in each
member of it, would certainly without hesitation choose
the latter course. For, not to speak of the trouble that
would be saved both in compiling the code at first and in
remodelling it as new circumstances demanded new pro-
visions, the morality of the citizens would be of a much
higher and more vital kind if they could be made, as it
were, a law to themselves, and could always hear, in the
language of Hebrew poetry, a voice behind them saying,
* This is the way, walk ye in it.'

Now this was what Christ undertook to do. Instead of
giving laws to his Society, he would give to every member
of it a power of making laws for himself. He frequently
repeated that to make the fruit of a tree good you must
put the tree into a healthy state, and, slightly altering the
illustration, that fruit can only be expected from a fruit-
tree, not from a thistle or thorn. The meaning of this
plainly is that a man's actions result from the state of his
mind ; that if that is healthy they will be right, and if not,
they will be wrong. Such language was new in the
mouth of a legislator, but not at all new in itself. It was
an adoption of the style of philosophy. Philosophers had
always made it their study to bring their minds into a
healthy condition, 'frui emendato animo.9 When, how-
ever, we enquire what Christ considered a healthy con-
dition of the mind to be, we do not find him in agreement